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AGENTS. be the same. In this deplorable situation he| from Havana to Matanzas, I saw nothing re- 
Stephen M. Crane, 374 Pearl St., New York. passed the night, not having power to stay his markably different from what I observed on 
Jeceo Lafetra, Baltimore. mind on any thing, to offer to the people; and my excursion to San Antonio. There was 


to call on God, whom he thought to be inac-/the same smooth country, of great apparent 
cessible, was altogether vain—he could not de- fertility, sometimes varied with gentle undula- 
vise any thing whereby he might hope to be |tions, and sometimes rising, in the distance, 
The following narrative will, perhaps, be|saved. into hills covered with thickets. We swept 
remembered by some, but will no doubt be| When morning came, he arose and walked by dark green fields planted. with the yuca, 
new to many of your readers. I send it, there-|to and fro, still shut up in darkness and dis- an esculent root, of which the canvass bread 
fore, for publication, believing it worthy of|tress; striving with all his might, to collect!is made, pale green fields of the cane, brown 
record, as an instance of the love of God, ex-|something, but could not, one single sentence.| tracts of pasturage, partly formed of abandon- 
tended in a time of peril and great distress, to} When the time came for the meeting to begin,'ed coffee estates, where the palms and scat- 
one of his erring children; and a beautiful/he returned to the cave, where he found them! tered fruit trees were yet standing, and forests 
corroboration of Friends’ belief in immediate) assembled, and a table with a bible on it, and|of shrubs and twining pants, growing for the 
revelation. It was found among the papers of|a seat provided for him. Upon sitting down,| most part among rocks. Some of those rocky 
my late father, and appears to be a copy sent)they all sat, he believed for the space of half|tracts have a peculiar appearance ; they con- 
tohis nephew James P. Stabler, by some friend)an hour, in profound silence ; (and even then,|sist of rough projections of rock a foot or two 
at Attleborough, Pennsylvania. W.S. [the exercise and anguish of his soul was as|in height, of irregular shape and full of holes; 
y igreat as it was possible for human nature toj\they are called diente de perro, or dog’s teeth 
A circumstance, related by Stephen Grellette,| bear,) without fn opening to address the peo-| Here the trees and ivejens find openings filled 
per ont pee weyene & Europe, 7? man! ole. At length ‘these words came to him,|with soil, by which they are nourished. We 
residing in the south of France—his name} x verily, there is a reward for the righteous ;| passed two or three country cemeteries, where 
forgotten. ¥ tily, there is a God that judgeth in the|that foulest of birds, the turkey vulture, was 
He appears to have been a native of Ameri-|earth.”” With these words, he arose, and hav-|seen sitting on the white stuccoed walls, or 
ca, and some years since, had occasion to go|!ng delivered them, some other pertinent mat-| hovering on his ragged wings in circles over 
from one part to another, on business, and/|ter presented. and so on, from little to more,)them. 3 
when he came to the place from which he ex-/till his understanding became opened, and his) In passing over the neighborhood of the 
pected to sail, the vessel was gone, but, on in-| heart enlarged, in a manner wonderful to him-/town in which [ am now writing, l found my- 
juiry, he found a fishing boat going that way, self, to treaton subjects suiting their condition :! self on the black lands of the island. Here the 
in which he embarked—and when he had got|suchas the excellent rewards for the righteous, | rich dark earth of the plain lies on a bed of 
to sea, the boatmen observed he had several|the just judgments of God awaiting the wick-|/chalk as white as snow, as was apparent where 
tranks on board, and concluded he must bejed, the necessity: of repentance and amend-|the earth had been excayated to a little depth, 
very rich, and therefore,they would throw him| ment of life, the universality of the love of God|on each si e of the railway, to form the causey 
overboard. ‘This he heard them express,|to mankind ; which had such an effect on the/on which it ran. Streams of clear water, di- 
among themselves, which gave him much un-| minds of those poor wicked wretches that they|verted from a river to the left, traversed the 
easiness, being amongst such men, and no way | Were exceedingly broken into tenderness and) plain with a swift current, almost even with 
tomake his escape. He, however, took oc-|tears—weeping to such a degree that the floor! the surface of the soil, which they keep in per- 
casion to open one of his trunks which con-|Was wet with their tears; and he, no less petual freshness. As we approached Matan- 
tained a number of books, which, they seeing,| astonished at the abounding goodness, power!zas, we saw more extensive tracts of cane 
said to one another, “tis not worth while to|and !ove of our almighty Creator, in thus inter-|clothing the broad slopes with their dense 
throw him overboard, as we do not want/tering for the saving of both his natural and blades, as if the coarse sedge of a river had 
books.” They then asked him whether he spiritual life. Well might he exclaim, it was) been transplanted to the uplands. 
was not a Priest? and he, not knowing what|the Lord’s doings, and marvellous in his eyes,| At length the bay of Matanzas opened be- 
better to do, told them he was; at which they|and under an awful sense thereof, his heart be-! fore us; a long tract of water stretching to the 
appeared pleased, saying they would have a\came filled with such tharkful acknowledge-| north-east, into which several rivers empty 
sermon next day, it being Sunday, as they|ments as were beyond the power of language/themselves. The town lay at the south-west- 
called it. All this, however, had a tendency to convey. lern extremity, sheltered by hills, where the 
to increase the anxiety and distress of his mind, Now what a marvellous change was brought|San Juan and the Yumuri pour themselves 
he believing himself to be as incapable of such|about by Divine interposition, the communica-| into the brine. It is a sma!l prosperous towr, 
undertaking, as it was possible for any man toltion between God Almighty and the soul of| with a considerable trade, as was indicated by 
be, for he knew not much about the Scrip-/man. ‘This individual became a humbie be-|the vessels at ancbor in the harbor. 
tures, neither did he believe in them, nor in liever in it and a happy partaker of its blessed) As we passed along the harbor [ remarked 
any divine revelation, manifested to man,|effects, and they, who, so lately mediated his| an extensive, healthy looking orchard of plan- 
whatever. Then, going forward, they at length, death, were now all love and good will toeach|tains growing on one of those tracts which 
came io a small island of rocks, in the sea,|other. After the meeting ended, the poor|they call diente de perro. I could see nothing 
perhaps a quarter of a mile in circumference, Creatures were very loving, and willing to|butthe jagged teeth of whitish rock, and the 
where a number more, of such like men, were show him all the kindness in their power.| green swelling stems of the plantain, from ten 
collected. They fitted out one of their vessels and carried |to fifteen feet in height, and as large as a 
By this time he found he had got amongst a|him to the place where he wished to go; and|inan’s leg or larger. The stalks of the plan- 
den of Pirates, who had choosen this little spot|from that time he became, and continued to be,|tain are juicy and herbaceous, and of so yield- 
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ing a texture, that with asickle you might sugar, which stood at the foot of the eminence,|ptocess. With a rude iron blade they cleft the 
entirely severe the largest of them at a single the power of steam, which had been toiling large loaf of sugar just taken from the mould 
stroke. How such an array of succulent/all the week, was now at rest. As the hour into three parts, called first, second and third 
plants could find nourishment on what seemed of sunset approached, a smoke was seen issu-|quality, according to their whiteness. These 
to the eye little else than barren rock, [ could ing from its chimney, presently puffs of vapor|are dried in the sun on separate platforms of 
not imagine. issued from the engine, its motion began to be|wood with a raised edge ; the women standing 
The day after arriving at Matanzas we made /heard, and the negroes, men and women, were and walking in the fragments with their bare 
an excursion on horseback to the summit ofjsummoned to begin the work of the week.— dirty feet, and beating them smaller with 
the hill immediately overlooking the town,/Some fed the fire under the boiler with coal ;;wooden mallets and clubs. The sugar of the 
alled the Cumbre. Light, hardy horses of|others were seen rushing to the mill with theirjfirst quality is then scraped up and put into 
he country were brought us, with high pom- arms full of the stalks of the cane, freshly cut, boxes; that of the second and third being 
mels to the saddles, which are alsu raised be-/which they took froma huge pile near the/moister, is handled a third time and carried 
hind in a manner making it difficult to throw) building ; others lighted fires under a row of|intoa drying room, where it is exposed to the 
the rider from his seat. A negro fitted a spur caldrons, with long stalks of cane from which/heat of a stove, and when sufficiently dry 
to my right heel, and mounting by the short the juice had been crushed by the mill. It was|boxed up for market like the other. =~ 
stirrups, I crossed the river Yumuri with my/a spectacle of activity such as I had notseen| The sight of these processes was not of a 
companions, and began to climb the Cumbre. )in Cuba. ‘nature to make one think with much satisfac. 
They boast at Matanzas of the perpetual cool-| ‘The sound of the engine was heard all night,|tion of clayed sugar as an ingredient of food, 
ness of temperature enjoyed upon the broad for the work of grinding the cane, once begun,|but the inhabitants of the island are superior to 
summit of this hill, where many of the opulent proceeds day and night, with the exception of|such prejudices, and use it with as little seru- 
merchants of the town have their country) Sundays and some other holidays. I was ear-|ple as they who do not know in what manner 
houses, to which the musquitoes and the inter- ly next morning atthe mill. A current of|it is made, 
mittents which infest the town below, never|cane juice was flowing from the mill in along) In the afternoon we returned to the dwel. 
come, and where, as one of them told me, you|trunk toa vat in which it was clarified with|ling of our American host, and taking the 
may play at billiards in August without any lime, it was then made to pass successively |train at Caobas, or Mahogany ‘Trees—so called 
inconvenient perspiration. from one caldron to another, as it obtained a|from the former growth of that tree on the 
From the Cumbre you behold the entire ex-)thicker consistence by boiling. The negroes|spot—we were at Matanzas an hour afterwards, 
tent of the harbor; the town lies below you)with huge ladles turning on pivots, swept it}The next morning the train brought us to this 
with its thicket of masts, and its dusty pasco,|from caldron to caldron, and finally passed it)little town, situated half way between Matan- 
where rows of the Cuba pine stand rooted injinto a trunk, which conveyed it to shallow | zas and Havana, but a great way to the south 
the red soil. On the opposite shore your eye|tanks in another apartment, where it cooled jof either. W. C. B. 
is directed to a chasm between high rocks,|into scgar. From these another set of work-| angtin 
where the river Canimar comes forth through|men scoped it up in moist masses, carried it 
banks of romantic beauty—so they are describ-'in buckets up a low flight of stairs, and poured | 
ed to me—and mingles withthe sea. But the|it into rows of hogsheads pierced with holes at 
view to the west was much finer; there lay|the bottom. These are placed over a large| mens which are preserved are of inestimable 
the valley of the Yumuri, and a sight of it 's|tank, into which the moisture dripping from|yalue. The art was that of tracing figures on 
worth a voyage to the island. In regard to the hogsheads collected and forms molasses.|the china, which are invisible until the vessel 
this my expectations suffered no disappoint-| This is the method of making the sugar|ig filled with liquid. The porcelain is of the 
ment. called Muscovado. It is drained a few days, very thinnest description—almost as thin as 
Before me lay a deep valley, surrounded on and then the railways take it to Matanzas or to/|ay egg-shell, It is said thatthe application in 
all sides by hills and mountains, with the little Havana. We visited afterwards a plantation tracing these figures is internal, and not by ex- 
river Yumuri twining at the bottom. Smooth inthe neighborhood, in which clayed sugar is|ternal painting, asin ordinary manufacture,and 
round hillocks rose from the side next tojmade. Our host furnished us with horses tO|that after such tracing was made, and when it 
me, covered with clusters of palms, and the make the excursion, and we took a winding| was perfectly dry, a very thincovering or coat- 
steeps of the south-eastern corner of the val- road, over hill and valley, by plantations and ing was laid over it of the same paste of which 
ley were clothed with a wood of intense green, forests, till we stopped at the gate of an exten-' ihe vessel had been formed and thus the paint- 
where I could almost see the leaves glisten in|sive pasture ground. An old negro, whose | ing lay between two coatings of china ware. 
the sunshine. The broad fields helow werejhut was close at hand, opened it for us, and / When the internal coating became sufficiently 
waving with cane and maize, and cottages of|bowed low as we passed. A ride of half a dry, they oiled it over, and shortly after placed 
the monteros were scattered among them,each|mile further brought us in sight of the cane | it in a mould, and scraped the exterior of the 
with its tuft of bamboos and its little grove of fields of the plantation called Saratoga, belong-| vessel] as thin as possible, without penetrating 
plantains. In some parts the cliffs almost seem-|ing to the house of Drake and Company, of \1, the painting, and then baked it in the oven. 
ed to impend over the valley ; but to the west,/Havana, and reputed one of the finest on the/{; js evident that, ifsuch be the mode which 
in a soft golden haze, rose summit, behindjisland. It had a different aspect from any was adopted, it would require the nicest dexter- 
summit, and over them all, loftiest and most|plantation we had seen. Trees and shrubs 


Tt lity and patient care, for which the Chinese are 
remote, towered the mountain called the Pan|there were none, but the canes, except where} 


, lremarkable; but although they constantly en- 
de Matanzas. they had been newly cropped for the mill,| deavor to recover the exact method, their trials 
We stopped for a few moments at a country |clothed the slopes and hollows with their light) paye hitherto been unavailing. 
seat cn the top of the Cumbre, where this|green blades, like the herbage of a prairie. Sicw'e Chines aed Ge Chinen. 
beautiful view lay ever before the eye. Round| We were kindly received by the adminis- 
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A Lost Art.—The most remarkable Chinese 
porcelain is the Kiassing, azure or pressed; the 
‘secret of its manufacture is lost, but the speci- 





it, ina garden, were cultivated the most showy |trator of the estate, an intelligent Biscayan,| - 
plants of the tropics, but my attention was at-|who showed us the whole process of making | THE END OF ORGANIZATION. 
tracted to a little plantation of damask roses|clayed sugar. It does not differ from that of| (Continued. ) 


blooming profusely. They were scentless;|making the Muscovado, so far as cancerns| We learn, from our own experience as 
the climate which supplies the orange blossom|grinding and the boiling. When, however,| organic beings, that organization is attended by 
with intense odors exhausts the fragrance of|the sugar is nearly cool, it is poured into iron|two classes of sensations, the pleasurable and 
the rose. At nightfall—the night falls sudden-| vessels of conical shape, with the point down-|the painful; and such, in the meantime, is the 
ly in this latitude—we were again at our hotel.|wards, at which is an opening. The top of|condition of many, thata doubt may fairly be 

We passed our Sunday on a sugar estate at|the sugar is then covered with asort of black|entertained as to which of these classes of sen- 
the hospitable mansion of a planter from the |thick mud, which they call clay, and which is|sation is the rule of being, and which the ex- 
United States about fifteen miles from Matan-|several times renewed as it becomes dry. The/ception. The light which modern science 
zas, The house stands on an eminence, once | moisture from the clay passes throug the sugar, ‘throws upon this subject is of a very cheerful 
embowered in trees, which the hurricanes have |carrying with it the cruder portions, which/kind: it proves that the Creator breathed life 
levelled, overlooking a broad valley, where|form molasses. In a few days the draining is|into inorganic matter, only that it might be- 
palms were scattered in every direction; for complete. come a medium of enjoyment—that enjoy- 
the estate had formerly been acoffee planta-| We saw the workpeople of the Saratoga es-|ment, indeed, is the end of organic structure— 
tion. In the huge buildings, containing the|tate preparing for the market the sugar thusjand that the greatest possible amount of this 
machinery and other apparatus for making |cleansed, if we may apply the word to such ajenjoyment to the greatest possible number o! 
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individuals, has further been an invariable|ordinaty experience of ordinary men, even tion to which the knowledge hitherto acquired 
part of the scheme of Providence, even during taking their physical and mental states such as)by the most enlightened men, is imperfect.— 
those early ages when as yet the earth was|they are at present; but the ordinary physical Physical nature, every department of it, at 
eopled only by the inferior animals, andjand mental states, considered as sources of|least, which is capable of influencing human 


capable of supporting none of the higher.— pleasure of every human being, might be pro-|existence and human sensation; human nature, 
The first of these important truths is displayed |digiously improved. both the physical and the mental part of it; 


in its most striking light by a provision which| It has been already stated, that there are institutions so adapted to that nature as to be 
has been made in connexion with what are|cases in which pleasure is manifestly given for|capable of securing to every individual, and to 
called the organic functions, namely, the func-|its own sake ; in which it is rested in as an ul-|the whole community, the maximum of happi- 
tions of those vital organs (the heart, lungs,|timate object ; but the converse is never found :/ ness with the minimum of suffering—this must 
stomach, &c.,) which have been wisely de-|in no Case is the excitement of pain gratuitous.|be known. But knowledge of this kind is of 
creed to perform their work independently of| Among all the examples of secretion, there is|slow growth. ‘To expect the possession of it 
the willof the creature possessing them. ‘The/|no instance of a fluid, the object of which is to\on the part of any man in such a state of civi- 
object of the provision is to cause the play of| irritate and inflame ; among all the actions of! lization as the present, is to suppose a phe- 
these organs to be attended with a moderate |the economy, there is none, the object of which nomenon to which there is nothing analogous 
pleasurable consciousness, although no such jis, the production of pain. ‘in the history of the human mind. 7 
thing seems to be necessary for the working of} Moreover, all such action of the organs as is} The savage state, that state in which gross 
the organs themselves. Each sentient nerve,|productive of pleasure, is conducive to their) selfishness seeks its object simply and directly 
proceeding from the spinal cord, to give sen- complete developement, and consequently to! by violence is past. The semi-savage, or bar- 
sation to the limbs and other parts of the mus-/the increase of their capacity for producing |barous state, in which the grossness of the 
cular frame under the power of the will, sends | pleasure ; while all such action of the organs) selfishness is somewhat abated, and the violence 
off two branches to the lungs, heart, stomach,!as is productive of pain, is preventive of their by which it seeks its object in some degree 
&c., by which the pleasurable consciousness|complete development, and consequently di-| mitigated, by the higher faculties, and the gen- 
of the healthy operation of these organs is com-|minishes their capacity for producing pain. tler affections of our nature, but in which war 
municated to the seat of the mind; and hence|The natural tendency of pleasure is to its own! still predominates, is also past. ‘To this has 
the buoyant and cheer/ul feeling which attends|}augmentation and perpetuity. Pain, on the|succeeded the state in which we are at present, 
perfect health even in a state of inactivity, and|contrary, is self-destructive. the so called civilized state—a state in which 
hence the quiet satisfaction which follows a} Special provision is made in the economy, the selfish principle still predominates, in which 
moderate meal. Dr. Smith, in his “ Philoso- for preventing pain from passing beyond a cer-|the justifiableness of seeking the accomplish- 
phy of Health,” justly terms this a gratuitous tain limit, and from enduring beyond a certain) ment of selfish purposes by means of violence, 
addition to our ordinary enjoyments. Its value|time. Pain, when it reaches a certain intensity, that of war amongst the rest, is still recogniz- 
as a proof of creative goodness is further shown deadens the sensibility of the sentient nerve ;\ed, but in which violence is not the ordinary 
in the fact, that the consciousness is unacom-|and when it lasts beyond a certain time, it ex-| instrument employed by selfishness, its ends 
panied by any cognizance of the actual pro-|cites new actions in the organ affected, by being commonly accomplished by the more 
cesses, which would have only been a source| which the organ is either restored to a sound silent, steady, and permanent operation of 
of distress to us, the organization being so deli-|state, or so changed in structure that its func- institutions. This state, like the preceding, 
cate that we must in that case have been in altion is wholly abolished. But change of struc-| will pass away—how soon, in what precise 
state of constant fear lest it should receive ture, and abolition of function if extensive and/mode, by what an immediate agency, none 
casual injury. |permanent, are incompatible with the continu-|can tel]. But we are already in possession of 
All the organs of the senses are in like man-jance of life. If, then, the actions of the econo- the principle which will destroy the present 
ner constructed in such a way, that besides|my, excited by pain, fail to put an end to suf-|and introduce a better social condition, name- 
sensation, their chief end, they are also pro-|fering by restoring the diseased organ to a ly, the principle at the busis of the social union, 
ductive of pleasure. So are the mental facul-| healthy state, they succeed in putting an end to\the maximum of the aggregate of happiness 
ties, every one of which, when properly exer-|it by terminating life. Pain, therefore cannot sought by the promotion of the maximum of 
cised, is fitted to make us an incalculable re-|be so severe and lasting as materially to pre- individual happiness !”” 
turn of enjoyment. In perceiving, comparing, | ponderate over pleasure, without soon proving The views thus explained by Dr. Smith 
and tracing cause to effect, and effect from | destructive to life. coincide with those of Dr. Buckland, in a 
cause, what endless sources of satisfaction have} But the very reverse is the case with plea- chapter of his late work which may be here 
we within ourselves! How still nobler foun-|sure. All such action of the organs as is pro- abridged. i 
tains of joy are the moral sentiments, which, /|ductive of pleasure, is conducive to happiness! Referring to the carnivorous animals, which 
by their very independence of self, convey|and longevity. Enjoyment is not only the end|existed in the earhiest ages of the geological 
the most exquisite pleasures! Those who, from of life, but it is the only condition of life which) world, he says:—*Some of the , most import- 
defective education or erroneous circumstances, |is compatible with a protracted term of exist-|ant provisions which will be presented to us 
make little or no use of their mental constitn-ience. The happier a human being is, the|in the anatomy of these ancient animals, are 
tion, are infinitely more to be pitied than the longer he lives; the more he suffers, the| found in the organs with which they were fur- 
miser who starves in the midst of plenty. ,sooner he dies; to add to enjoyment is to/nished for the purpose of capturing and killing 
“ The pleasure,” says Dr. Smith, * afforded lengthen life ; to inflict pain, is to shorten the | their prey; and as contrivances exhibited in 
by the various faculties with which the human’ duration of existence. a a In every coun-/instruments formed expressly for destruction, 
being is endowed, is the immediate and direct|try, the average duration of life, whether for may at first sight seem inconsistent with the 
result of their exercise. From the exercise of\the whole people, or for particular classes, is | dispensations of a creation founded in benevo- 
the organs of sense, from the operation of the|invariably the direct ratio of their means of|Jence, and tending to produce the greatest 
intellectual faculties, from appetite, passion, felicity ; while on the other hand, the number|amount of enjoyment to the greatest number 
and affection, pleasure flows as directly as the jof years which large portions of the population! of individuals ; it may be proper to premise a 
object for which the instrument is expressly | survive beyond the adult age, may be taken as few words upon this subject, before we enter 
framed.” a certain test of the happiness of the commu-jon the history of that large portion of animals 
And pleasure is the ordinary result of the nity. {ofa former world, whose office was to effect 
action of the organs; pain is sometimes the} Deeply then are laid the fountains of happi-|the destruction of life. 
result, but it is the extraordinary, not the ordi- nessin the constitution of human nature. They) The law of universal mortality being the 
nary result. Whatever may be the degree of spring from the depths of man’s physical orga- established condition, on which it has pleased 
pain occasionally produced, or however pro- nization; and from the wider range of his\the Creator to give being to every creature 
tracted its duration, yet it is never the natural, mertal constitution, they flow in streams mag- upon earth, it is a dispensation of kindness to 
that is, the usnal or permanent state, either of nificent and glorious. It is conceivable that¥| make the end of life to each individual as easy 
a single organ, or of an apparatus, or of the from the first to the last moment of his exist-/as possible. The most easy death is, prover- 
systein. The usual, the permanent, the natu-/ence, every human being might drink of them) bially, that which is the least expected ; and 
ral condition of each organ, and of the entire to the full extent of his capacity. Why does)though, for moral reasons peculiar to our own 
system, is pleasurable. Abstracting, therefore,/he not? The answer will be found in that to|species, we deprecate the sudden termination 
from the aggegrate amount of pleasure, the the following question : W hat must happen of our mortal life; yet, in the case of every 
aggregate amount of pain, the balance in favor|before this be possible? The attainment of inferior animal, such a termination of existence 
of pleasure is immense. This is true of the clear and just conceptions on subjects, in rela-|is obviously the most desirable. The pains of 
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sickness, and decrepitude of age, are the usuallresult is, that the surface of the land and | means of a large number of chronometers and the Cu- 
precursors of death, resulting from gradual de-|depths of the waters are ever crowded with nard steamers, for the purpose of ascertaining the exact 
cay: these, in the human race alone, are sus-}myriads of animated beings, the pleasures of difference between the meridians of Cambridge and 
ceptible of alleviation from internal sources of) whose life are coextensive with its duration ; Liverpool. : me. 
hope and consolation, and give exercise to and which, throughout the little day of exist-| Tue Arrestan Wett at Charleston will, it is prob. 
some of the highest charities, and most tenderjence that is allotted to them, fulfill with joy able, be abandoned, as Professor Holmes informs the 
sympathies of humanity. But throughout the|the functions for which they were created. Charleston papers that from the fossils which have 
whole creation of inferior animals no such|Life to each individual is a scene of continued been taken from the bucket, it is clear that the auger 
sympathies exist; there is no affection or re-|feasting, ina region of plenty ; and when un- has penetrated to the cretaceous formation without 
gard for the feeble and aged; no alleviating|expected death arrests its course, it repays finding the water-bearing strata which should lie above 
care to relieve the sick; and the extension of! with small interest the large debt which it has it, and which conseqnently must be missing in that 
life through lingering stages of decay and of|contracted to the common fund of animal nu- particular spot. The depth of the well is about 800 
old age, would to each individual be a scene |trition, from whence the materials of its body feet. 

of protracted misery. Under such a system,|have been derived. Thus the great drama of, Arrican Corresr. Chas. Avery, a wealthy and 
the natural world would presenta mass of daily|universal life is perpetually sustained ; and philanthropic citizen of Allegany City, is erecting a 
suffering, bearing a large proportion to the to-|though the individual actors undergo continual jlarge edifice at his own expense, for the purpose of 
tal amount of animal enjoyment. By the ex-\change, the same parts are ever filled by an- founding a college for the benefit of colored people. 
isting dispensations of sudden destruction and other and another generation; renewing the | Tut Menat Brince.—Preparations are actively 
rapid succession, the feeble and disabled are|face of the earth, and the bosom of the deep, made for raising the great tubular railway bridge 
speedily relieved from suffering, and the world| with endless successions of life and happiness.’’ across the Menai Straits to its proper place, A dead 


is at all times crowded with myriads of senti- rE SO RD weight of 2000 tons is to be lifted 100 feet. 


ent and happy beings ; and though to many yp RI E N D S’ I N 7 KE F LI G E NC KE R. Cuotena.—The ship Huguenot, from Liverpool, 
individuals their allotted share of life be often! 


peoereneeneenmaen $$$ $$ |which arrived at quarantine, New York, on Tuesday, 
short, it is a 4 nen i rn PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 25, 1849. {reports having 14 deaths on board among the steerage 
giatification ; whilst the momentary pain © " ‘ ees —— ‘passengers; also a seaman. 
sudden and unexpected death is an evil infinite-| | Our friend W.S. will please accept our; Tue Stave Trave.—Her Majesty’s steamship, 
ly — i in ineae 0 the enjoyments' 1 snks for his communication. We shall be Blazer, brings a report from Sierra Leone, that the 
of which it is the termination. : onunh a ; 

Besides the desirable relief of speedy death | glad to hear from him again. eee eee and that one 
on the approach of debility or age, the carni-| The communication of “A Friend to Order’’| " 


- ; : a. . ‘ ‘ en 
vora confers a further benefit on the species'has been received. We nite with the objects| 


‘S| Inrerestinc Aoricutturat ExperimeNnt.— 
which form their prey, as they control their) of the writer, but doubt whether the communi- Some doubt having been entertained whether 
excessive increase, by the destruction of many| 


ielhdhadin inna ced Sada Oftdeet Ghis cation if published would be understood as it is the maize plant, which grows almost sponta- 
individuals in y and health. ithout this) . ad - ri imate > succesful- 
nem eae ataieenineall ‘ould soon mul-\ittended, A regular attendance with sincere neously in tropical climates could be succesful 
salutary € pecies would so lat ._ jly cultivated in this country, an experiment 
tiply to an extent, exceeding in a fatal degree| motives at a place for public divine worships | goon a small scale has been made within the 
their supply of food, and the whole class of we hold to be one of the highest duties, as it is! ornamental enclosure in St. James’s Park, by 
Dey sa eee =A Wy bel one of the greatest safeguards of all; but es-| permission of the Commissioners of Woods 
oO! starvation at multitudes wou Gally be : ; Pe TT : ad : 5d 
consigned a lingering and ‘aful death by|Pecially to those who occupy the responsible | 24 Forests. The seed was put 7m Oe the 24th 
signe geriag Sac paisa: Cea vy" Sieetaetihtaattual i ‘of May last, and though for some time retarded 
famine. All these evils are superseded by position o se ads O amullies, anc parents. ow- by easterly winds the young shoots came up 
. . ° Ee : : . . J : > ’ = * ~ re 
the extablishment of a controlling Power inthe ever sincere we may be in our intentions to) wel], However, when the plants began to feel 
en ; by nn numbers of worship at home, and while engaged in our the cheering influences of light and air with a 
‘ies are : 2 pr 0 : ; ‘ 
each species are maintained in Cae Proporiion ja wful occupations, the influences of the great| hotter sun, the success of the experiment was 
toone another ;--the sick, the lame, the aged, — le f ial | ys,| abundantly testified by the vigorous aspect of 
and the supernumeraries, are consigned to S'Tuggie for gain which is going on aroune us, crop. twas inspected some days 
speedy death; and while each suffering indi- and the weakness of human nature, (and we) cing by several gentlemen interested in agricul- 
vidual is soon relieved from pain, it contributes believe the inherent wants of the human mind) \ture; all of whom expressed their astonishment 
; le ‘ > ; bs ‘ * a . ° . . 
ok ee oan —_ support of its ie make it necessary that we should thus retire atthe rapid progres made within forty-five days, 
vorous benefactor, and leaves more room for : ' vi 
: ‘ 2 ‘ ee the greater number of the plants having grown 
the comfortable existence of the healthy sur- from this struggle, and with those under similar wis achevety Aad saben silane eine 
vivors of its own species. impressions of duty seek strength and counse] shar oct th. The spot selected was not | steal 
The same ‘ police of Nature,’ which is thus from the only source of strength and true wis-' ble to the experiment, being close to a nursery 
. . . . . 7 eS ” = 
yrs» pe sche a ae oe a ame dom. We too have our fears that the great of young trees. It is calculated that thirty 
of the land, is established with equal advantage . ee - lacre ize w > Ww 3 i 
sense pte ‘Of h mo duty which this important testimony to public #¢cres of inaize would be worth 400 pounds if 
ne a ia biect of the Soil be of an average quality and properly 
Gene Fe ae tage Geeien that Vives se page [SS Wore veives, SPO snare Cl sb ataed, The cultivation of maine ken bees 
tables, and supplies the basis of food to the sufficient concern. We cannot but believe) q.emed of so much importance by the Council 
other <tr ae x tan Here again :hat the class which we have just alluded to—!| of the Roval Agricultural Society of England, 
ww eee iu “4 he vi _ pare carnivora, the ihe young heads of young families—would find |that two very able papers have already been 
uncontrolled herbivora would multiply indefi- a strength and comfort in the performance of P¥blished in the Society’s Journal explanatory 
nitely, until the lack of food brought them also © ‘ oroeng lof the properties of this plant, and pointing out 
to the verge of starvation; and the sea would these new and anxious duties, in the fulfilment os eas oeahdien of dalincs.” Ghent te expe- 
be crowded with creatures under the endurance of this one, which would amply reward them|+iment now in course of trial in St. James's 
of Md b from hunger, while death by famine for all its apparent sacrifices. |Park succeed to the extent predicted, it is pre- 
aah. ly the ‘termination of ill-fed and mis- osdiiiiiimine ‘sumed that it will be very generally adopted. 
ives. | . ; rr: 
. : Diep,—On the 14th inst., Anteam M. Bacon, wife London Times. 
The appointment of death by the agency of ,, wR FN gat 
; 7 , ; J “, of Charles W. Bacon, of this city. | 
carnivora, as the ordinary termination of ani- HABITS OF THE LION 
. = . ° °  —_— s u Ne 
te h € > > e e . 
mashes Seeceion sr feacnter nt) Mem of Kattizence: |The habs ofthe bing of en ae nat of 
Spensi nevole ; , a a . ‘that noble order which naturalists former 
deducts much from the aggregate amount of The cholera continues in New York and Boston.— entetbed tabi ta the @ sf he will aL 
the pain of universal death; it abridges, and Several ships have recently arrived at New York, the °°" 0) itt, 70M UY" UI ae Me 
sai Pert tT mos Vv y fly i 
almost annihilates, throughout the brute crea- Passengers on whieh had suffered severely from the|'")S’ ‘variably By ‘rom man, uniess attacked. 





—<—— 


; ; : 'when his courage is that of mingled rage and 
sery 0 scase : : vin! pestilence. urage gl g 
tion, the misery of disease, and accidental inju om ‘despair. It is said that even at night they do 
ries, and lingering decay ; and imposes such! Very serious riots have occurred in Canada, from not like to seize a man from a party especially 
. . . — 2 7&8 
salutary restraint upon excessive increase of political causes. if the persons exercise their voices ; and that 
nimbers, that the supply of food maintains 


Prof. Bond, of Cambridge University, it is stated,|the carcase of an antelope, or other game ma 
perpetually adue ratio to the demand. | " : ; 


tn . . ° . . . : 
I'he has been authorized to enter into an investigation by | be preserved untouched by hanging some stir- 
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rups on a branch near, so that the irons may |then, in those primitive ages, the women would|to stra 


rs. I suppose he expected them. [ 


clash together when blown by the wind; a\Lea little backward—for the last word, or the}wonder’what keeps them all from meeting. 
white handkerchief on the end of a ram-rod is|last house keeping duty. He was standing on) 
another receipt for effecting the same object.|the door-step, enjoying the freshness of the’ 


The lion is a stealthy, cunning brute, never' 
attacking unless he has the advantage, and, 
relying on his vast strength, feels sure of the| 
victory. The natives tell incredible stories of 
his sagacity, which would almost make him a 
reasonable animal. ‘There are well authenti- 
cated cases on record of lions carrying men 
away at night from the fire-side, but these are 
quite the exception. ‘T’hey are gregarious, as 
many as twenty having been seen in a troop. 
cmetagipasen 

The Juveniles of the age in which we live 
have many advantages compared with those! 
that have preceded them. In no respect is 
this more remarkably the case than inthe sup-| 
ply of literature for youth with which the pre- 
sentdayabounds. Many writers distinguished 
alike for piety and talent, have delighted to! 
write books forchildren. The following story 


is from the pen of Samuel E.Cowes, Vice Pre. | to-day ; but I am in a hurry, neighbor, so good| 


sident of the American Brangh of the League 
of Universal Brotherhood. It is called “ The! 
Silver Tankard,” and in the language of Eli-| 
hu Burrit, “a beautiful story it is.’ The chil-| 
dren who read-it will love little ‘Hitty’we are| 
sure.” —British Friend. 


THE SILVER TANKARD. } 


On the slope of land opening itself to the 
south, a thickly-settled town in the state of 
Maine, some hundred and more years ago, 
stood a farm-house, to which the epithet of| 
“comfortable,” might be applied. The old) 
forest came down to the back; in front were 
cultivated fields, beyond which was ground par- 
tially cleared, full of pine stumps, and here| 
and there standing erect, the giant trunks of| 
trees which the fire had scorched and blacken- 
ed, though it had failed to overthrow them. | 

The house stood at the very verge of the set- 
tlement so that no cottage could be seen; the| 
nearest neighbor was distant about six miles.| 
Daniel Gordon, the owner and occupant of the| 
premises we have described, had chosen this} 
valley in the wilderness, a wide, rich tract of| 
land, not only as his home, but, prospectively 
as the hume of his children, and his children’s! 
children. He was willing to be far from men, | 


morning, with a little pride in his heart, per- 
haps, as he cast his eye over the extent of his 
possessions spread out before him. At that 
instant a neighbor, of six miles distant, rode up 
on horseback, and beckoned to him from the 
gate of the enclosure around the house. 
“Good morning, neighbor Gordon,” said 
he; “I have come out of my way in going to! 
meeting, to tell you that Tom Smith, that 
daring thief, with two others, has been prowl- 
ing about in these parts, and that you had} 
better look out, lest you have a visit. I have 
got nothing in my house to bring them there; 
but they may be after the silver tankard and 
the silver spoons. I have often told you that 
these things were not fit for these new parts. 
Tom isa bold fellow; but 1 suppose the fewer 
he meets when he goes to steal, the better. I 
don’t think it safe for you all to go to meeting 


bye.” 

This communication p!aced our friend Daniel 
in an unpleasant dilemma. [t had been settled 
that no one was to be left alone but his daugh- 
ter Mehitable, a beautiful little girl about nine 
years old, Shall 1 stay or go? was the ques- 
tion. Daniel was a puritan; he had strict 
notions of the duty of worshipping God in His 
temple ; and he had faith that God would bless 
him only as he did his duty; but then he was 
a father, and his little Hitty was the light and 
joy of his eyes. But these Puritans were firm 
and unflinching. He soon settled the point. 

“T won't even take Hitty with me, for it will 
make her cowardly. The thieves may not 
come; neighbor Perkins may be mistaken; 
and if they do come to my house, they. will not 
hurt the child. At any rate, she is in God’s 
hands, and we will go to worship Him who 
never forsakes those who put their trust in 
Him.”’ 

As he settled this, the girl and the mother 
came out; the mother stepped into the chaise ; 
the father after her, saying to the child, «If 
any strangers come, Hitty, treat them well. 
We can spare of our abundance to feed the 
poor. What is silver or gold, when we think 
of God’s word? With these words he drove 


that his children might have room to settle|Off, a troubled man in spite of his religious 


around him. He was looked upon as the rich| trust, because he left his little daughter in the} 
man of that district, well known over all that} 


part of the country. 


wilderness alone. 
Little Hitty, as the daughter of a Puritan, 


His house was completely finished, and was! Was strictly brought up to observe the Lord’s 


large for the times, having two stories in front 
and one behind, with a long sloping roof. 
It seemed as if it leaned to the south, to offer 


day. She knew that she ought to return to 


‘the house; but nature this once at least got 
\the better of her training. “No harm,” 


Never mind; they shall see that I can do 
something for them, if I am little Hitty.’’ So 
putting down the bible, she ran to meet them— 
happy, confiding, and even glad that they had 
come ; and without waiting for them to speak, 
she called to them to come in with her, and 
said, “[ am all alone ; if mother was here, she 


|would do more for you; but I will do all [ 


can ;” and all this with a frank, loving heart, 
glad to do good to others, and glad to please 
her father, whose last words were—to spare of 
their abundance to the weary traveller. 

Smith and his two companions entered. 
Now it was neither breakfast time nor dinner 
time, but half way between both; yet little 
Hitty’s head was full of the direction—* Spare 
of our abundance ;’’ and almost before they 
were fairly in the house, she asked if she 
could get them something to eat. Smith re- 
plied—* Yes, I will thank you, my child, for 
we are all hungry.” 

This was, indeed, a civil speech for the 
thief, who, half-sterved, had been lurking in 
the woods, to watch his chance to steal «the 
silver tankard,” as soon as the “ men-folks”’ 
had gone to meeting. “Shall I give you cold 
victuals, or will you wait till I can cook some 
meat ?’’ asked Hitty. “ We can’t wait,” was 
the reply ; “ give us what you have ready as 
soon as you can.” “I am glad you don’t 
want me to cook for you—but I could if you 
did—because father would rather not have 
much cooking on Sundays.” 

Then away she tripped about, making her 
preparations for their repast. Smith himself 
helped her out with the table. She spread 
upon it aclean white cloth, and placed upon 
it the silver tankard, full of * the old orchard,” 
with a large quantity of wheaten: bread, and a 
dish of cold meat. I don’t know why the 
silver spoons were put on; perhaps little Hit- 
ty thought they made the table look pret- 
tier. After all was done, she turned to 
Smith, and with a courtesy told him that din- 
ner was ready. The child had been so busy 
in arranging her table, and sothoughtful of her 
housewifery, that she took little or no notice of 
the appearance of her guests. She did the 
work as cheerfully and freely, and was as un- 
embarrassed as if she had been surrounded by 
her father, and mother, and brothers. 

One of the thieves sat down doggedly, with 
his hands on his knees, and his face down 


lalmost to his hands, looking at the same time 


on the floor. Another, a younger and better 
looking man, stood confused and irresolute, as 
if he had not been well broken to his trade, 
and often would go tothe window and look 


its back to the cold winds from the northern|thought she, “ for me to see the brood of chick- out, keeping his back on the child. Smith, 


mountains. It was full of the comforts of life, 
the furniture even a little showy for a puritan; 
when the table was set, there was, to use the 
Yankee phrase, ‘considerable silver plate, ” 
among which a large tankard stood pre-emi- 
nent, This silver plate had been the proper- 
ty of his father, and was brought over from the 
mother-country. 

Now we go back to this pleasant valley, as 
it was in a bright and beautiful morning in the 
month of June. It was Sunday, and though 
early, the two sons of Daniel Gordon, and the 
hired man, had gone to meeting on foot, down 
to the “ Landing,” a little village on the banks 


of the river, ten miles distant. Daniel himself house, and she was right glad to see them, for 


was standing at the door with the horse and 
chaise, ready and waiting for his good wife, 


, 


jens.” 
| Nor did she, when she had given them 
|water, go into the house, but loitered and |in- 
gered, hearing the robin sing, and following 
with her eye the Bob-o’-Lincoln, as he flitted 
\from shrub to shrub. She passed almost an 
hour out of the house, because she did not 
iwant to be alone, and she did not feel alone 
iwhen she was out among the birds, and was 
gathering here and there a wild flower. But 
at last she went in, took her bible, and seated 
herself at the window, sometimes reading, and 
sometimes looking out. As she was seated 
there, she saw three men coming towards the 


she felt lonely, and there was a dreary long 
\day before her. “Father,” thought she, 


jon the other hand, looked unconcerned, as if 
he had quite forgotten his purpose. He never 
took his attention off the child, following her 
with his eye as she bustled about in arranging 
the dinner table ; there was even a half smile 
on his countenance. 

They all moved to the table. Smith's chair 
at the head, one of his companions on each 
side, the child at the foot, standing there to 
help her guests, and to be ready to go for fur- 
ther supplies as there was need. 

The men ate as hungry men, almost in 
silence, drinking occasionally from the silver 
tankard. When they had done, Smith started 
up suddenly, and said—* Come, let’s go.” 
«© What !”’ exclaimed the old robber, “ go with 
empty hands, when this silver is here!” He 


who had been somewhat detained ; for even)“ meant something when he told me to be kind seized the tankard. *“ Put that down !” shout- 
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ed Smith; “I’ll shoot the man whottakes a| The silver tankard, as an heir-loom, has de-| 
single thing from this house !’’ Poor Hitty at\scended in the family, the property of the 
once awakened to a sense of the character of daughter named Mehitabel, and is now in the 
her guests; with terror in her face, and yet possession of the lady of a clergyman in Mas- 
with child-like frankness, she ran to Smith,!sachusetts. What a crowd of thoughts do 
took hold of his hand, and Jooked into his face,'these incidents cause to rush upon the mind! 
as if she felt sure that he would take care of, How sure is the overcoming of evil with good! 
her. ‘The old thief, looking to his young) fJow truly did Jesus Christ know what was 
companion, and finding that he was ready to\in the heart of man! How true to the best 
give up the job, and seeing that Smith was'felings of human nature are even the out- 
resolute, put down the tankard, growling like | casts of society! How much of our virtue do 
—s ae wa — ne —— ie we owe to our position among men! How in-) 
¥ ° your company again. ‘consistent with Christian love is it to put to 
and with such expressions left the house, fol-| death our brother, whose crimes arise mainly | 
lowed by the other. Smith put his hand ON! from the vices and wrong customs of society ! 
the head of the child, and said, * Don't be | How incessant should be our exertions to dis-| 
afraid ; stay quiet inthe house ; nobody shall) ..minate the truth, that the world may be re- 


, ” _* 
hurt you. formed, and the law of love be substituted for 


Thus ended the visit of the thieves; thus|the law of vengeance! The reader will not, 
God preserved the property of those who had| however, need our help to make the right use| 
put their trust in Him. What a story had thejof the guarding of “the silver tankard,”’ by| 
child to tell when the family came home !|the kindness and innocence of a child. 

How hearty was the thanksgiving that went 


up that evening from the family altar ! . 


A year or two after this, Tom Smith was 
arrested for t! 


ALLIGATORS BUARDED AND LODGED. 


The following is a strange account of a lake) 
full of Alligators in the East Indies, taken from | 
the Anglo Indian Paper. 


he commission of some crime ; 

was tried, and condemned to be executed.— 
Daniel Gordon heard of this, and that he was 

confined in jail in the seaport town, to wait for 
the dreadful day when he was to be hung up 
as a dog between heaven and earth. Gordon) : va ; 
could not keep away from him; he felt drawn gators, which lies in a small and beautifully 

to the protector of his daughter, and went|situated grove of trees, surrounded by a range| 
downto see him. When he entered the dun-|of low hills, about nine miles from Kurrachee. | 
geon, Smith was seated, his face was pale, his| 4 fter having breakfasted, we proceeded to the | 
hair tangled and matted together: for why spot where these hideous monsters were con-| 
should he care for his looks ; there was no ex- gregated. They are held sacred by the na-| 
pression in his countenance, except that of ‘ives of the country, and are regularly fed by} 
irritation from being intruded upon, when he|the contributions of devotees. The tank is! 


wanted to hear nothing or see nothing more of ™0Te like an overflown meadow than a lake, 
his brother man ! iaving deep channels intersecting each other,| 


We made an excursion lately, to what is} 
here called the Muggar Tank, a lake of alli-| 


He did not rise, nor even look up, nor return 
the salutation of Gordon, who continued to . 
: others floating on the surface of the deeper 
stand before him. S . : 
aa . od b water. They were of all sizes, from a foot or 
k 3 oar a eyond endurance. he two to twenty or twenty-five feet in length, 
asked, at do you want of me? Can’t\and bulky in proportion. 


: % . se ’ > . “. . 
As if — ny heart, Smith’s whole ap-|having a piece of flesh thrown in them, and 
pearance changed ; expression of deep interest are too lazy to make any further demonstra- 


came over his features ; he was altogether an-|sion ; the native keeper who feeds them, then} 


1 ° _~_ 


’ oe ‘ 2 2 2 : 
away in an instant. ‘Are you the father of by one lazily along, and waddling on to the 
that little gir! ? . 


Oh what a dear child she is !/ ef i ; . : r 
ye gpew yon bever t shore, each took what was giventohim. The 


of her! ‘That’s one pleasant thing I have to| head and heels, was truly astonishing. 
think of. For once | was treated like other) |now the keeper quite ‘well, and if any one 
men. Could I kiss her once, I think £ should| should take up what is not thrown to him, the 
feel happier.” In this hurried manner he keeper makes him drop it by striking him 
poured out an intensity of feeling little SUp-lover the snout with his stick. Their jaws 


posed to lie in the bosom of a condemned feton. | are certainly dreadfu! clap-traps, and the’ 


Gordon remained with Smith, whispering of|crash they make when brought together is| 
| ' horrible, crushing the bones even of the head | 
smoothing, in some degree, his passage/of their prey, like so much crush. It is prob-| 


peace beyond the grave for the penitent ;| 


} 


through the dark valley ; and did not return! able, setting aside motives of superstition, that} 
to his family until Christian love could do no|the inhabitants now find it necessary to feed! 
more for an erring brother, on whom scarcely these veracious monsters, for, were the sup-| 
before had the eye of love rested, whose hand/plies to be stopped, they would become dan- 
had been against all men, because their hands|gerous neighbors. In fact, they do at times 
‘pick up and devour a stray child left on the|dred miles from Dublin, being the point at 


had been against him. 


| 


and is literally alive with these huge “ mug- 
gars,” some basking on the knells and ridges, 


bene f°? ss Having purchased | 

, >, aye 2 “ . > . ° 

and rs a alone, even a I am come, \a kid, and cut it up on the banks, there was a! 
a) > , > > a . . . . . 

said Gordon, “to see you, because my daugh-|yniversal opening of their capacious jaws,, 


ter told me all you did for her, whieh you—" | which they kept distended in expectation of | 


How I love to think | rapidity with which the poor kid vanished, | 
They 


From the Hartford Republican 
ELYSIUM. 


BY ELIZABETH M. SARGENT. 


I] thought the place was wondrous fair, 
As | had seen in dreams: 
A new-born glory rested there, 
And bathed it in its beams. 
} deemed the glory in the sky, 
And on each flowery spray, 
And in the river's mirror bright— 
*T was nearer yet than they! 


The river slumbered at my feet, 
So calm it floated by, 

That it seemed not a river then, 
But like another sky ; 

And green twin-islands hung midwa 
Ihose skies, that glorious even— 

I thought that I had never seen 
Before, so much of Heaven! 


The eye of Day was closing fast, 
The skies were growing deep, 
And violet lids were closing too, 
For a sweet summer sleep; 
I thought the petals of the flower 
From Heaven had canght their ray— 
I did not know that eyes were near, 
With more of Heaven than they! 


And masie, too, seemed in the air, 
Such as I never heard— 

’T was sweeter than the whispering !eaves, 
Or vesper-hymn of bird : 

The voice of bird was quivering low, 
Hushed Nature did rejoice ; 

] thought I listened to the bird, 
But ’t was a human voice! 


A fragment of a rainbow hung 
On a dark cloud and tall, 

’T was like a glorious banner flung 
O’er some dark eastle wall; 

I thought I never yet had seen 
A thing so bright of hue,— 

I did not know that in my heart 
Was born a rainbow too! 


Il. 


Again I sought the wondrous scene— 
’T was just the same as when 

I jound such glory in the sky, 
Such beauty in the plain; 

And yet, from sky and tree and flower, 
There seemed a something gone— 

T asked my heart the mystery, 
I found—B looked alone! 


*T was not the sky was ehanged, nor yet 
The river’s mirror dim; 
The birds were singing just as sweet 
Their sweetest vesper-hymn: 
But I had learned to }ook no more 
For beauty in the tree, 
Or sky, or flower,—for I had found 
My Puradise in Thee! 
——— 
& FEW MORE DAYS IN IRELAND. 


(Continued.) 


Galway, in the west of Ireland, above a hun- 


_ L have told the story more at length, and|banks by accident or design. ‘There are here|which our travels were to commence in ear 
mterwoven some unimportant circumstances ;|three hot springs, one of which supplies the| nest, we proposed to reach it by the readiest 
but it is before you substantially as it was re- tank, and is of a temperature of about sixty-|means, and ultimately resolved to adopt the 


lated to me. The main incidents are true ;'six de 
though, doubtless, as the story has been hand-' ature 


grees. 


The two tohers have a temper-|conveyance offered by the proprietors of the 
of one hundred and eighty degrees.—| Grand Canal, who transport travellers over the 


ed down from generation to generation, it has|\The water issues from the rock as pure as a distance, partly by water and partly by land 


been colored by the imagination. crystal, and in great abundance. 


|conveyance, for the moderate sum of ten shil- 
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lings and sixpence. For want of that know-jas his friends. No satisfactory reply was giv-japproved manner of incessant talkers, till at 
ledge of minute local circumstances which only|ento my observation; and as the general feeling! length what was at first amusing became tedi- 
a native can have, we committed ourselves to'seemed to be that this was nota topic for ajous and annoying, and our young military 
a slow boat instead of a fast one, and, on going | public place, I said no more. Walking, how-) friend made a jesting remark on the last men- 
on board at two o’clock on Monday, found onr-|ever, a few minutes after, on the hinder part of}tioned circumstance, by which the widow’s 
selves condemned to remain where we were |the deck, [ heard the strains of a fiddle, ac-| feelings were roused into a state of almost fran- 
till next day at ten, when we were to be eman- companied by a human voice, proceeding from|tic excitement. She had formerly professed 
cipated at Ballinasloe. ithe inferior cabin, where there seemed to be a|neutrality between the two great Irish parties ; 
The boat was a long narrow vehicle, con-|much merrier _ oe our own more ele- she knew good Protestants, and she knew good 
sisting of wo cabins, with a steward’s room 22% portion of the vessel. Curious to know |¢ atholics ; she scarcely knew what to say of 
between, the front cabin being the best. It the name of the song, | inquired of one of the| Mr. O’C onnell of the late election. But now 
was only broad enough to admit of two seats Sora 7 the boat, w ho, leaning over the she broke forth into the most furious exclama- 
along the sides, with a strip of table in the |Side, repeate te question in at one of the tions against the | rotestant party, whom she 
eantte.. These wes sho a deakcn Gti ,{cabin windows. Presently a beaming Irish entitled the bloody Brunswickers. She would 
was possible to enjoy a walk in the open air. face was atenst a — looking apunote be the ruin of that hospital, if allowed to live 
Our cabin was nearly filled with persons of re-| orm eae ina oe roa grins exc a. . much longer 5, and there was not a bloody 
spectable appearance. Between four and five,| ys 7 onmet : ee — - = runswicker of them all whom she would not 
a smart Irish girl, named Mary, appeared at Wa os bi pant ee * eee ane to his heart's _— And here = 
the lower extremity of the table, along which| '*** pon ; we eae 4 ius aes pe an-|slapped her hand vigorously on the table. Ip 
she pushed forward a cloth, which by the aid|S¥er " = ea ha _— in the nM a midst of her fervid invectives, the old man 
of the company, was soon spread over the|“ » : is in the ae : = om : x0 who had taken his post by the door was heard 
whole expanse. Then she brought cruet- are the es — 0 = ow ay " ae to grunt forth ina sleepy tone *“ Och, will no- 
frames, plates, and knives and forks, which, in| this extraor nee _ is ont a was' body, now give ne Protestant Boys, just to 
like manner, were sent upwards along the|2°¥ ere = t i a ine = comfort my poor old bones? No other pers 
table. Finally, she pushed up a few dishes, |"#™med oe o- wwe _—s : oe appe 0 ee took notice of the poor woman's ravings, 
containing smoking viands, and the passengers|10°—W o gained his bread by playing an and on she accordingly went for fully a quarter 
|singing throughout the country. Inthe hope/of an hour, in the same frenzied style, till, 


were informed that dinner was before them.| Plait inte nicen in alinten o ottied.osich evelioeet a al 
y . 7 . | > s s re = , ov ore , > ste > 
Notwithstanding the want of many of the piceri” “7G F BOTINE  SPPAEOUy CLASES CHM VSM, OF 


requisites, we dined heartily, as did our fellow-|S°Phisticated style, | desired that he might de| wearied of scolding in this indirect way at the 
travellers, and when all was. over, the things | rought upon deck, and he accordingly ap-| young man who, as she said, had insulted her, 
were withdrawn in much the same way as they | Peared. Phill sung one or two Popular bal-|she suddenly went off upon an entirely new 
od hoon asat tm, ‘lads, accompanied by his fiddle, without which | tack, began to compliment him on his good 
, |he said he could do nothing; and I have rare-)looks, professed herself extremely fond of him, 
The potations which followed dinner, slight|ly enjoyed any musical treat with greater zest|and concluded by expressing a resolution to 
as they were, set the tongues of the company |[t was impossible to discover a single word of}make him her next lord and master. ‘Tears, 
in motion, and we soon found that our journey, |the songs, but the airs had that wild pathos|loud laughter, and hysteric sobbings, were in- 
though slow, was notto be a dull one. For|}which marks all Irish slow music in so re-|terspersed throughout these various exhibitions 
my own part, internally to speculate upon the|markable a manner, giving it, in my opinion,|of impotent anger, which lasted until near mid- 
characters and pursuits of such a set of fellow-|a charm even superior to that of the Scottish| night, and were I suspect, much less tolerable 
travellers, and to watchas trait after trait was|melodies—a pathos which Mr. Moore has in'to our fellow passengers than to us, who could 
unconsciously added by themselves to the por- scarcely any instance done justice to in the|not but be in some degree amused by them, tinc- 
trait which 1 had already mentally outlined,| songs he has written for Irish melodies, though|tured as they were with so much of the nation- 
would have furnished a sufficient amusement|no one could have a greater sympathy for the|al character. 
under much more sombre circumstances. | |ong-descended woes which many of them! On the approach of midnight, most of the 
There was one old man, with a fine cast of|seem to express. I should not like to describe! passengers addressed themselves to sleep, lean- 
face, but very plainly dressed, who sat close|exactly the degree to which my sensibilities|ing down their heads upon the table. We 
beside the door, on the side from which it| were excited by this Leinster minstrel. /now perceived the virtue of a place beside the 
opened. People went out to get the air, and) On returning to the front cabin, I found that;door. It enabled the old gentleman, as his 
came in again to escape the cold, and in so do- the widow’s tongue, unloosed by the wine|side of the vessel was not crowded, to lie down 
ing, jostled him not a little ; but no complaint; which her companion had imprudently given) upon the seat, with his shoulders and head re 
did he utter, nor did he ever move a single | her, was in full possession of the ear of the|clining against the end of the room—a position 
inch from his post, though it was obvious that|company. With a gay freedom which sug-|not much worse than that of an ordinary bed, 
if he had gone farther up, he would have es-| gested Chaucer’s Wile of Bath, she was clack-| while all the rest had to sleep sitting. The 
caped much of the annoyance. It was his|ing away about her pastlife, her connexions| number of pillows being found insufficient for 
principle, evidently, to sit beside the door.|and her present pursuits. Every thing came|the number of the compaay, there were loud 
We in time found a reason for this principle ;|out, even to the price of her last mournings.|cries upon Mary for an additional supply ; and 
but it must not be explained just yet. There|She had not been very often married—only|no voice was heard more active or more loud in 
were two men like land-stewards—one gentle-|twice—but she seemed by no means unlikely/this demand than that of the old gentleman, 
man-like young man in plain clothes, whom|to take on the silken yoke once more ere|who had already stuffed much more than his 
we found to be an officer out of uniform, 00} many months went about. She had first married | full share underneath him, and seemed, for his 
his way to the barracks—an old lame man—|a Scotchman, a sea-captain, and with him hadjown part, to be ina state of perfect content- 
two ladies—and a good-looking widow of thir-| one to Norway, where they lived for some|ment. We discovered next day that this vete- 
ty, with a plainly-dressed man who seemed to years. In the voyage home he had caught ajran was the Protestant curate of a parish near 
be in attendance upon her. bad cold, of which he soon after died. She|the terminating point of our voyage, a regu- 
I remarked in a formerseries of papers, that, had remained a widow, surprising to relate, for|lar Parson Adams, supporting nine or ten chil- 
in public places in Ireland, there is a remarka-|four years, finding refuge in the house of a/dren on some seventy or eighty pounds a-year. 
ble abstinence from political topics, apparently |dowager peeress, whose favor she acquired by| Nightcapped, covered with a cloak, and re- 
because every body is sensible that the least/nursing one of her ladyship’s grandchildren. |clining inthe fashion described, he slept through 
allusion to such subjects whold set the com-|But she was at length induced, by * my lady’s|the whole night, while all the rest could only 
any by the ears. On the present occasion,|advice,” to marry again. She hadonly lived|take snatches of the delicious forgetfulness. 
Mr. Guiness’s porter brought on an allusion|with Number T'wo for one short year, when he)“ Ah, sir, he’s been regularly trained to it, 
to the unpopularity into which that liquor had|took a severe illness, and went into a Dublin|said a wakerife fellow-traveller opposite to me, 
fallen, in consequence of a recent vote of the|hospital, where he paid a guinea a week forjon hearing him still going on in full snore 
brewer against Mr. O’Connell. I ventured to|his board, but where he died in the fourth|about six in the morning. The clatter of the 
make the remark to a gentleman opposite, that|week; and here she broke out in a loud wail) breakfast things, as they were laid upon the 
I felt much puzzled respecting the great pow-|of indignation against the medical men who table between seven and eight, was the first 
er and popularity attributed to the individual|had attended him, insinuating that he was ne-|thing to break his enviable repose. He then 
just named, as, wherever I had been in Ire-|glected because he was a Catholic. | All this’ roused himself, slipped off his nightcap and 
Jand, I heard more speak as his enemies than | stuff was repeated over and over again, in the after sundry yawoings and buttonings, addres- 
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sed himself, with the vigour of a hyena, to 
pretty Mary’s rolls, eggs, and fried bacon. 
[To be continued. } 
daciilpeoai 
CENTRAL FIRES IN THE EARTH. 

The increasing temperature, found at in- 
creased depths in digging the Artesian wells, 
more particularly that of Grenelle in France, 
has been adduced by M. Arago, and other phi- 
losophers as proof of central fires in the earth. 
Commander C. Morten, known as the pro- 
pounder of the “ electric origin of hailstones, 
and the vegetable origin of the basaltic col- 
umns of the Giant's Causeway, and those of 
Staffa, merely regards the increased tempera- 
ture at increased depths as the natural conse- 
quences of increased pressure of the atmos-| 
phere, and as much a matter of course as the 
increased cold or diminished temperature 
found to exist on ascending mountains acco rd- 
ing as the atmospheric pressure diminishes in 
the accent. The beautiful simplicity of this 
theory may perhaps induce the conviction of 
its alliance with nature. In corroboration we 
may justly remark that the artificial compres- 
sion of air does elicit heat. 


EACHER WANTED-—A competent male Teach- 
er 1s wanted to take clarge of Friend’s School at 
Abington. Application to be made to the Committee | 
before the First of 9th mo, next. 
Thomas Mather, 
Isaac Mather, 
Samuel W. Noble, 
Edward Shoemaker, 
Edwin Satterthwait, 


Committee. 
Bieeete. re BOARDING SCHVOL FOR 
GIRLS.— This Institution is handsomely situated in 
Unionville, Chester County, Psnnsylvania, nine miles | 
southwest of West Chester. ‘I'he course of instruction 
embraces all the usual branches of a liberal English 
education, together with the French Language and} 
Drawing. The school will commence on the first! 
Second-day in the Ninth month of each year, and con-| 
tinue in session forty-four weeks. 
Terms, one bundred dollars per session, one half| 
payable at the commencement, and the remainder at the | 
close. 

For further particulars, enquiry may be made of| 
Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, and Thos. J. Hus- 
bands, Philedelphia, or the subscriber, at the school. 

CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal. 
REBECCA W. MOORE, Teach 
ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, § eee te 

he retofore 


OTICE.—The co partne rship existing | 
between the subscribers, siden under the firm! 


8th mo, 18th.—St. 


N 


of Kimber & Dickinson, is this day dissolved by mutual | 


conzent. The business of the late firm will be settled! 
by either of the undersigned, at No. 19 North Fourth st. | 
E. KIMBER, Jr., 
7th mo. 12th, 1849. MAHLON H. DICKINSON. 
CO-PARTNERSHIP.—The Subscribers have this 
ay formed a co-partnership under the firm ot Kimber 

& Carpenter, and will continue the Hat and Cap busi- 

ness at the old stand of Kimber & Dickinson. 

E. KIMBER, Jr., 
jy 28-tf THOS. CARPENTER, 
BNRIENDS’ 
FRIENDS’ ALMANACS, with an assortment of 

Paper and Books, for sale by 
W. D. PARRISH & CO. 

No. 4.N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
APER HANGINGS.—The Subscribers having 
fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 

their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 

varied assortment, comprising many new and neat pat- 
terus of fine Satin Papers. both French and American ; 
also Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 

Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. | 

Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 

riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 

wholesale or retail. 


3d mo. 


(7 Houses neatly papered in the City or County by} 


experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 


3d mo. No, 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


5 
f desired. 


J 


ANN’S PATENT IMPROVED MOVEABLE 
BINDER, for keeping in a book-like form new- 
papers, letters, invoices, or any other papers where me- 
thod is desirable. Patented and manufactured by 
WILLIAM MANN, Washington, D. C. 
We would recommend this invention to all per- 
ons who desire to keep their papers in good order. We 


have found it very useful in keeping files of the Intelli-| 


gercer. As itis always in book form, you may insert 


an index and use it as if it were a bound book. and it 
may be taken out and rebound at the end of the volume 
We recommend it to all our readers who 
wish to file the Intelligencer. It may be had at the 
office of publication. Price for the Intelligencer size 
$1.25 ; smaller ones in proportion. —Puntisnens. 
RINE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad- 
ford, Chester County, 24 miles South West of West 


Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road 
leading to Kennet Square. 


embraces an English and mathmatica! education. 


The 


School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating 


the different branches of Science. The location of the 
School is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour- 
hood remarkably salubrious, and has been much admired 
by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque seenery. 


|The summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th | 
Terms $70 per! 
Post Office | 
References, Benjamin Price, | 


month next, continuing 22 weeks. 
session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. 
address West Chester. 
East Bradford, Samuel Caley, 8S. E. corner of Ninth 


land Wood, LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. 
4th mo. 21. 


AIR TA TRIES FEATHERS, & FEATHER 
BEDS.—Hair Matrasses and Feather Beds, 


short notice. 
Also, Moss, Corn husk, and Straw Matrasses. 
Feathers of all qualities, in lots to suit purchasers. 
Tickings, Blankets, Marseilles quilts, &c. 
Worsted Moreens, of all colours. 
Cushions of all kinds. 
Curled hair, moss, &c. For sale by 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
No. 148 South Second st., 5 door above Spruoe. 
3d mo. 31—tf. 


Ne CARPETINGS AND CANTON MAT-| 


TINGS.—Ju-t received, American and English 
"fgrain Carpeting, of plain styles ; 


Also, 
Imperial Three ply Cazpetings. 
Venitian carpetings, of all widths. for stairs and entries. 
Floor and Table Oi! Cloths. 
Worsted and Embossed Cloth Table Covers. 
Woolen Draggets, from half yard to 33 yards wide. 
ALSO, 
Canton Mattings. both plain, 
checked, of all widths. 
To the above goods, the attention of “ Frierds” 
respectfully invited, by the subscribers. 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
No. 148 South Second st., 5 doors above Spruce. 
3d mo. 3i—-tf. 


OHNS & PAYNE, N. FE. corner Fourth and Arch} 
streets, would invite attention to their stock of fresh | 
SPRING GOODS. 


Neat Dress Fabrics, Alpacas and J.ustres. 

|Shawls, Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Blond and 
Gauze. 

India Silk Shawls, Barcelona and Cashmere Shawls. 


white, and coloured 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES AND) {nour “PU RNISHING WAREROOM” may be found | 5 


| Blankets, 


Quilts and Counterpanes. 
| Linen 


Sheetings, Pillow and Table Linens. 


|Table Cloths, Napkins, Irish Linens, Muslins, &c. &c. | 


} 
} 


3d mo. 10. 
| ) EMOVED.—T. E. CHAPMAN has removed his 
i Book and Stationary Store to No.1 South Fifth 
street, where he has just received a fresh supply of new 


‘and beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston, suit- | 


able for the present season, which he invites his friends 
anc the public generally to call and examine, viz: 
Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated; Whittier’s Poems; 
| Leaflets of Memory ; Read’s Female Poets of America; 
Pictorial Life of William Penn; Christmas Blossoms 
| &e. &e. 
Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand. 
Country Merchantssupplied with School and Blank 
| Books at very low prices. 


T. E, CHAPMAN, No.1 South Fifth St. 


The course of instruction | 
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LOCK.—The Subscriber respectfully informs his 
friends and the public that he has opened his new 

clock store at No. 49 north Fourth street, second door 
below Race, east side; as he intends keeping a superior 
jarticle of Brass Clocks, be would invite his friends to 
call and examine. 

Watches, Clocks and Jewellery carfully repared and 
warranted, by EDWIN PINE, 

No. 49 north Fourth street, second door below Race, 
east side. 5th mo. 12. 

OHNS & PAYNE.—Friends’ Store, N. E. Corner 
eF of Fourth and Arch Streets. The balance of our 
stock of Spring and Summer Plain Goods to be sold at 
very low prices. Large assortmeut of Furnishing Goods, 

june 23.-tf 
| T*XTRACT OF VANILLA, for flavoring Ice Cream 
K; Jelly, Custards, &c., a new and valuable prepara- 
‘tion, warranted to be made from genuine Vanilla Beans. 
The use of this extract is much more economical than of 
the bean itself, and its flavor will be found as fresh and 
agreeable. Prepared and sold by 
EDWARD PARRISH, Druggist, 


corner 9th and Chesnut and 10th and Walnut Sts. 
Sth mo. 19. 


Fé IEN DS EX! LED IN VIRGINIA IN 
observations on the conduct of 

Friends during the Revolutionary War. 
imay be had of as 





777, and 

the Society of 
A few copies 

ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 

5th mo. 12-3t No. 1 south Fifth st. 


TEW SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS— Chas 
LN Adams invites the particular attention of Friexps 
to his extensive variety of Fresa Day Gocns, consist- 
ng of most of the desirable descriptions as they come 
jinto the market. An examination is requested before 
| Friends make their purchases, as the kinds are too nu- 


| merous to advertise. 
of | 


|hest quality, all sizes, ready made or made to order, at| 


LINEN FURNISHING GOODS. 
C. A. is giving his attention especially to articles in 
this line, and the purchaser can find an assortment of 
Linen Fannics here, the quality and prices of which 
lean scarcely fail to give satisfaction. No. 79 Arch St, 
ibetween Second and Third, north side 

P. S. An extra cheap lot of White Barcelona Shawls, 
lat 50, 624 and 75 cts., just 25 cts. a piece less than 
re gular price. 
| {NANSLER’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 
iC Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 
‘ment may be procured Ice Creams, Jellies and water 
ices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
|eandy and confections in general. 

(> Sogar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
\ture of the above articles. 

1 mo. ly. 


1) A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 
\ » the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
China, Glass and Queensware, comprising 4 variety of 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
| Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
“a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
| will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
| he city. 5th mo. Sth, 


NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

J BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The summer 
iterm will commence on the 2lst of 5th mo., 1849, 
| The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 
\of a practical English education. For particulars inquire 
lof the Principal, HENRY W. RIDGWAY, or of G. M. 
JUSTICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWN.- 
SEND, Baltimore, or M.S. FOSTER, Trenton, N. J. 


\ 7 HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR—An assotr- 
\\ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
iuse, constantly on band and for sale by 

CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch’ 


C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocer. 
. S. W. corner of Chestnutand Twelfth Street. En 

‘trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 

|store, on ‘I'welfth street (7 One of this concern having 

|been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 

gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 

but few in any other establishment in this country. 

Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 


"we ‘TED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
5th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St near Arch 


| 


| 








